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LATE  CABLES 
Canadian  crop  prospects  somewhat  improved  "by  rains  in  Mari times 
and  parts  of  Prairie  Provinces.    Grain  yields  in  parts  of  Ontario  reported 
reduced  "by  about  25  percent  but  quality  good  and  condition  of  northern 
crop  excellent.    Declining  temperatures  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  during 
week  ended  July  2°,  brought  some  relief  and  checked  serious  crop  deteriora- 
tion.   Good  rains  in  southern,  southeastern,  and  central  Saskatchewan 
resulted  in  some  improvement  in  crop  conditions.    Precipitation  light  in 
Alberta  but  crop  prospects  continue  fair  to  good,  except  in  drought 
areas.    Wheat  cutting  under  way  in  Manitoba,  ivhere  continued  warm  weather 
hastened  maturity  of  all  crops,  and  started  in  early  fields  of  Alberta. 

Effective  July  2k,  Reserve  Bank  of  India  prohibits  sale  of 
foreign  exchange  for  settlement  of  differences  arising  from  cotton  trad- 
ing in  foreign  markets .after  the  effective  date.    Remittance  of  profits 
gained  in  India  by  foreign  operators  from  future  cotton  transactions 
entered  into  after  July  2U  is  prohibited.    Contracts  outstanding  at  the 
close  of  business  July  2^,  amounting  to  about  100,000  bales  will  not  be 
affected.    Probable  that  some  exceptions  to  ruling  may  be  made  if  suffi- 
cient reasons  are  presented  to  the  authorities. 
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CANADIAN  PRAIRIES 
SHIFT  PART  OP  WHEAT 
ACREAGE  TO  OTHER  GRAINS 


GRAINS 


'   The  1941  acreages  sown  to  grains  in  the  Canadian  Prairie  Provinces,  l  < 
ae  ragc&tel  BoaiaiOB.  -Jhirtfaa  of  Statistic®  at  Ottawa*  iadicated  a 

reduction  in  wheat  seedings,  "but  increases  in  sowings  of  rye,  "barley,  and 
oats.^    The  decline  in  the  wheat  acreage  was  not  quite  as  much  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  -report  issued  last  spring  of  farmers'  intentions 
to  seed  wheat  in  all  Canada,  but  it  amounted  to  slightly  more  than  22  per- 
cent.   Increases  in  the  areas  so\m  to  other  grains  were  not  offsetting, 
but  they  accounted  for  about  half  the  decrease. 

;  Each  of J the  three  Provinces  reported  a  smaller  wheat  acreage,  but 
the  greatest  reduction,  3,373,000  acres,  Mas  in  Saskatchewan.  Likewise, 
all  reported  increases  in  the  acreages  sown  to  barley  and  oats,  with  the 
largest  in  Saskatchewan.    The  rye  acreage  declined  in  Manitoba  only,  the 
total  for  the  three  Provinces  showing  only  a  slight  gain  over  that  of  1940.., 
The  largest  percentage  increases  reported  were  in  the  flaxseed  areas,  which 
were. more  than  doubled  in  each  Province  and  totaled  940,000  acres  this 
year,,  as  against  373,000  acres  in  1940. 

CANADA:    Acreage  sown  to  principal  grains  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,-  - 

1939-1941 
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j  S-ye 

1,000 

:  l.ooo 

;    •  1,000  .  i 

,  i„p.op  ■ 
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acres      :.  . 
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■  .  1,377.  .■  . 

.  .1»344 
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"     •     1,293.  ; 
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201 

1,600  \ 

1,650 

14,233 
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4,144  i 

1,149 

15,571 
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3,880  • 

1,251 

12,198 
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4,594  J 

1,740 

8,379 
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2,706  ! 

1,114 

8,667 

177 

2,645  V 

1,115 

6,653 

167 

3,114  | 

1,492 

25,813 

1,014 

*  ■ 

8,227  1 

3,607.  :. 

27,750  ; 

943 

•    7,818  i 

3,622 

21,551 
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•9,308  i 

4,882 
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1 9  3  9     •••••**•  • 
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1941   

Saskatchewan  - 

1939   
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Alberta  - 

1939   
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Prairie  Province 


1939 
1940 
1941 


•  ••••• 


tjorainion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 
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CUBA  INCREASES 
FLOUR  IMPORTS  .  .  . 

Flour  imports  into  Cuba  during  the  first  6  months  of  1941  totaled 
somewhat  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous  5  years, 
according  to  preliminary  statistics  taken  from  ships'  manifests  and  re- 
ported to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Very  little 
change,  however,  is  noted  from  year  to  year  in  these  figures,  which  repre- 
sent flour  of  American  origin  almost  entirely.    A  total  of  between  535,000 
and  609,000  barrels  was  reported  during  January-June  of  1936-1941,  with 
annual  figures  amounting  to  around  1,050,000  barrels. 

June  imports  of  flour  into  Cuba  were  slightly  smaller  this  year 
than  is  usual  for  this  month.    No  special  significance  is  attached  to 
this  decline,  however,  which  was  more  than  offset  by  unusually  heavy  im- 
ports earlier  in  the  year.    Most  of  the  flour  imported  by  Cuba  enters 
through  the  port  of  Habana,  in  June  about  60  percent  of  the  month's  total, 
but  a  considerable  amount  was  also  received  through  Santiago. 


CUBA:  Imports,  of  wheat  flour,  by  months,  January- June , 
 1936-1941  and  yearly  totals.  1936-1939 


Month 

1936 

1937 

1938  . 

1939  : 

1940 

1941 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels: 

barrels 

barrels 

J anuary  

88 

98 

105 

94  = 

93 

96 

February  

105 

107 

72 

115  = 

97 

171 

March  

111 

77 

101 

88: 

101 

54 

April  ( 

96 

89 

87 

76: 

99 

106 

May  

89 

90 

91 

88: 

118 

112 

June  

76 

74 

81 

85: 

78 

70 

January-June  

565 

535 

537 

546' 

.  586 

609 

January-December  

1.043 

1.062 

1.056 

1.063' 

1.048 

American  consulate  general,  Habana.  Bags  of  200  pounds  converted  to 
barrels  of  196  pounds. 


TURKEY  EXTENDS  GRAIN  CONTROL 

TO  CORN  AND  TO  WHEAT  FLOUR  ... 

In  line  with  the  policy  established  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Surope,  the  Turkish  Government  continues  its  efforts  to  safeguard  food 
and  feed  supplies  and  to  build  up  emergency  stocksv  t  Most  of  the  decrees 
relating  to  grains  passed  prior  to  1941  were  concerned  with  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  and  oats,  although  exports  of  corn  were  prohibited  or  made  subject 
to  license  from  time  to  time.    In  May  1941  it  was  decreed  that  all  corn 
stocks  in  certain  districts  should  be  declared,  and  fixed  prices  were  set 
up  by  the  Office  of  the  Products  of  the  Soil,  at  which  any  requisitioned 
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corn  would  "be  purchased,    A  farmer,  however,  who  was  accustomed  to  using 
corn  for  biead  making  was  allowed  to  retain  for  his  own  use,  until  the 
new  crop  should  "become  available,  SO  kilograms  (1.2  bushels)  per  month  for 
each  member  of  his  household.    For  previous  discussions  of  legislation 
applying  to  grains  in  Turkey,  see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  March  3, 
April  7,  and  April  28,  1941. 

Supplementing  the  measures  passed  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
emergency  stocks  of  grain  was  the  decree  of  Janrary  SO,  1941,  which  gave 
the  Office  of  the  Predicts  of  the  Soil  authority  to  set  up  and  maintain 
reserve  shocks  of  floiir0    The  disposition  of  these  stocks  was  to  be  in  the 
manner  and  in  localities  deemed  advisable  by  the  Office  when  exceptional 
circumstances  should  arise. 


EGYPT  HARVESTS  SHORT  WHEAT 
AND  BARLEY  CROPS  

Preliminary  official  estimates  of  the  1941  wheat  and  barley  crops 
of  Egypt,  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  were  placed  at  41,529,000 
and  9, 788^000  bushels,  respectively,  according  to  information  received 
in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Such  outturns  indicate 
a  decline  of  17  percent  for  wheat  and  12  percent  for  barley  from  the  1940 
harvests  and  are  considerably  below  the  average  of  recent  years. 

No  shortage  of  wheat  appears  probable,  however,  since  domestic 
consumption  in  recent  years  has  averaged  about  41  million  bushels.  Prior 
to  the  imposition  of  tariff  duties  on  flour  in  1930,  flour  imports  were 
of  considerable  significance;  during  1920-1929,  they  averaged  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  barrels  each  year,  but  in  the  thirties  they  averaged 
less  than  half  a  million.    Since  1933,  preference  has  been  shown  for  United 
States  flour,  but  Australia  was  previously  the  principal  source  of  supply. 

Egypt'  is  usually  a  small  net  exporter  of  barley,  but  exports  and 
imports  are  insignificant.    Practically  all  the  barley  produced  in  the 
country,  except  seed  supplies  and  a  small  quantity  used  for  malting,  is 
fed  to  livestock.    Prices  are  said  to  have  doubled  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war.  but  no  intervention  by  the  Government  in  the  barley 
trade  has  ever  been  reported. 


DOMINICAN  REPUELIC .  ' ' 
BECOMES  RICE  EXPORTER  .  .  . 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  increased  rice  production  during  the 
past  15  years  from  a  poj.nt  where  importation  of  90  percent  of  the  supply 
was  necessary  until  at  the  present  time  the  crop  is  not  only  large  enough 
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for  self-sufficiency  "but  provides  a  surplus,  and'  the  nation  is  now  a  net  ex- 
porter.    The  1941  crop  prospects  are  favorable,  and  exports  will  "be  substantially 
larger  than  last  year,  according  to  information  received  "by  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations.    Milled  rice  has  "been  the  main  item  of  daily  food  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  longer  than  statistics  are  available.    For  many  years  rice 
was  the  largest  single  item  imported  into  the  country,    approximately  9.5  percent 
coming  from  Thailand.     Consequently,  the  change  from  a  rice- importing  to  a  self- 
sufficient  oasis  and  now  to  a  possible  rice-exporting  country  is  a  remarkable 
achievement. 


DQMIHICA1T  REPUBLIC:    Rice  production,  imports,  exports., 
and  domestic  utilization,  1927  to  1941   


Year 

Production 

Imports: 

Exports 

Apparent 

-faddy 

Milled 
equivalent 

domestic  utili- 
zation  a/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

pounds 

pounds  ! 

pounds 

pounds 

1927 

•  «•«•*• 

•  •  «  • 

270 

7,480 

68,026 

75,506 

1928 
1929 

•  •*•••» 

•  •#••«• 

472 
595 

13,090 
16,500 

62,420 
61,267 

75,510 
77,767 

1930 

•  «*•••• 

897 

24,860 

48,220 

73,080 

1931 

• 

■  •  #  • 

1,436 

39,820 

38,571 

78,391 

1932 

•  •••*«» 

1,456 

40,367 

25,466 

66 

65,767 

1933 

*.-'##•  •'•  « 

t  *  •  • 

2,141 

59,352 

32,032 

91,384 

1934 

2,302 

63,800 

26,439 

90,239 

1935 
1936 

•  •••••• 

•  *  •'•  •  m  • 

».»■»■• 
•  •  »  * 

2,540  . 
2,755 

.  70,400 
76,369 

20,847 
19,959 

91,247 
:  96,328 

1937 

•  • 

3,103 

80,027 

4,110 

!  84,137 

1938 

•  *•••«* 

3,312 

91,805 

.  14,746 

106,551 

1939 
1940 
1941 

•  • 

•  •••••• 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

3,262 

i 

90,435 
£/ 

1,129 
2 

:  3 
\  824 
:d/  1,062 

;  91,561 

American  legation,  Ciudad  Trujillo. 

a/  Carry-over  stocks  not  available,  except  for  recent  years,    b/  About  same  as  in 
1939.    cj  Preliminary  information  indicates  a  much  larger  crop  than  in  1940. 
d/  For  4  months,  January-April. 


Self-sufficiency  has  been  accomplished  primarily  through  Government 
encouragement  by  means  of  increasing  the  import  duty.    Dominican  rice  producers 
have  been  protected  by  an  import  tariff  of  $1.25  per  100  pounds  since  1920.  The 
quantity  then  grown  was  extremely  small,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  rice  coulc 
be  produced  in  larger  volume  within  the  country,  and,  with  the  Government  advocair* 
ing  increased  production,  the  acreage  expanded  rapidly.    As  domestic  production 
increased,  additional  internal  revenue  tariffs  were  imposed  on  imported  rice. 
Successive  additional  rates  were  imposed  from  1935  to  1939  until  the  total  import 
duty  amounted  to  $2.27  per  100  pounds. 
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At  the  present  time  a  tax  of  $1.00  per  100  pounds  is  levied  on  all 
commercially  milled  rice  produced  in  the  country.    This  tax  is  collected 
from  the  wholesale  rice  buyers  at  the  hulling  mills.    In  1935  a  law  was 
enacted  providing  for  the  refund  of  95  percent  of  this  tax  on  all  Dominican 
rice  exported,    For  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  strict  control  on  rice  exports 
the  Government  requires  that  all  such  exports  should  be  by  licenses  granted 
by  the  Treasury  Department  prior  to  shipment.    This  is  aimed  at  insuring 
that  at  no  time  should  exports  be  allowed  to  deplete  the  rice  stocks  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  might  not  be  a  sufficient  supply  for  consumption 
within  the  country. 

Exports  exceeded  imports  for  the  first  time  in  1940,  and  this  year 
exports  are  expanding  rapidly.     It  is  reported  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  issued  licenses  for  export  of  approximately  3.5  million  pounds  so 
far  this  year,  of  which  over  1  million  pounds  were  shipped  during  the  first 
4  months.    To  date  the  largest  exports  have  been  to  Martinique,  Guadeloupe, 
Aruba,  and  Curacao.    This  year  approximately  1  million  pounds  have  gone  to 
Cuba  and,  in  addition,  approximately  that  much  more  is  awaiting  shipment. 
The  Dominican  Republic  expects  to  have  a  good  market  in  the  Caribbean  as 
long  as  the  present  war  conditions  continue,  on  account  of  the  restricted 
shipping  facilities  from  the  Asiatic  surplus  rice-producing  countries. 

Dominican  rice  merchants  are  not  optimistic  about  prospects  of 
building  up  a  permanent  rice  export  market.    The  cost  of  producing  rice  is 
relatively  high  and  it  is  unlikely  that  it  could  compete  successfully  with 
the  low-cost  rice  from  Thailand,  Burma,  and  Trench  Indochina.    One  reason 
given  for  the  high  production  costs  of  Dominican  rice  is  that  yields  are 
not  high  because  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  is  grown  on  nonirrigated  land. 


GUATEMALA  BECOMES 
SELF- SUFFICIENT  IN 
RICE  SUPPLY  .  .  . 

Rice  production  in  Guatemala  has  increased  rapidly  during  recent 
years,  while  rice  imports  have  declined  to  an  insignificant  amount,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  received  from  the  American  Legation  at  Guatemala.    It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  the  marked  expansion  in  production  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  rapid  increase  in  domestic  utilization. 

Production  has  shown  a  gradual  upward  trend  from  1920  to  1936  when 
a  sharp  increase  occurred  and  has  continued  to  date.    The  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  has  during  the  past  few  years  been  actively  encouraging  in- 
creased production.    It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  methods  used  is  to 
disseminate  information  on  how  to. improve  cultivation.    Guatemala  has  had 
a  duty  of  1.8  cents  per  pound  on  imported  paddy  and  milled  rice  for  several 
years. 
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The  country  has  never  been  a  large  -importer  of  rice.  -  During  the  peak 
years  1929  to  1931  imports  averaged  3,250,000  pounds,  and  imports  during  I93O 
to  I93U  represented  about  ;20  percent  of  the  total  consumption.   "Since  1939  im- 
ports have  been  almost  nonexistent:  and  in  19^  .two  very  small' export -shipments 
were  recorded,  totaling  less  than  1,000  pounds, : to  El  Salvador  and  Mexico. 
Should  rice  production  continue  to  expand,  i^^ta  not .considered  likely  that 
Guatemala  will  have  any  appreciable  quantity'for  export  .on  account  of  increased 
domestic  utilisation. 

GUATEMALA:    Rice  production, . imports,  and  domestic  utilization, 
 average,  19 3Q-193H  1TO  to  19*40 


Year 


Production 


Paddy 


Average  I93O-I93U. . . . . 

1935  • 

1936  . 

1937  • 
193S  • 
1939  • 


1,000 
bushels 
181 

.  :  188 
•■■  ■  519 
527 

*30  653 

to  358 


:  Milled 
equivalent 


1,000 
pounds 

5.03^ 

5.235 
lU,h08 
1^,652 

...18,1*3 

•'£6, 6a 


Apparent- 
domestic : 
utilization-  a/ 


1,000 
■pounds 

6,285 
5.^53 
1^,503 
1^,732 
18.337 
26,623 


American  legation \  Guatemala,    a/  Carry-over  stocks  not  available. 


GRAI1T  STATISTICS 


EHSAT,  INCLUDING  HOUR:  Shipments  from  principal  exporting  countries, 
 as  given  by  current  trade  sources,  19^8-39  to  19^1^2 


Country 


Total  1      Shipments  Ipl  :  Shipments 

shipments        :        week  ended   t    July  1-July  2b 

_  .  •  ^    iQtJuly  2b:19^0-^l:  Wl-^2. 


:193S-39  1 19  39-^Q:  July  12:July 


ttorth  America  a/  . ..:  2*-;5*296: 209,872:' 

Argentina  . . .  .7  :  llh, 272:173,776: 

Australia  . .  v..  .... 102,116:     b/  : 

Soviet  Union  .......  j    39,8.2^: ,  .~  : 

Danube  &  Bulgaria  c /:  52 , 8U8  :  39 , 616 : 
British  India  a/.  .7.id/lO,097r     *  ,i. 

'  •  •  .  .■  , .  ':2  .'f  ";     ■  •  :'••  '.  .: 
Total  above  ..,..,.:  56^.^-5tt     ±  ;  : 
'a/.'..:T-f 


:  1,000  :  1,900  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  .  :  1,000  :  1,000 
: bushels ; : bushel s : bushels: bushels: bushels: bushels: bushels 


T7593:  5.012:  ^,543: 
1,550*   2,5lii   1.550*  12,2^5 

,'-<"  :     '  -  : 


mm  9 


mm'    '    *  - 


23.112 

7.3^5 


Total  European  a.  . 
Total  ex-European  a/:  1 


"26.265 


I9i 


7^0: 


Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources.     a/  Broomhall's  Corn  Trade  Hews. 
Tj/  Not  available,    c/  Black  Sea  shipments  only;  no  figures  for  current  weeks. 
Official,    e/  Sorth  America  and  Argentina  only. 
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GRAIKS 


June  28 
July  5 
12 

19 
26 


Weekly  average  closing  price  per  "bushel,  future  delivery, 


Veek  ezided 

»  Wheat 

!  Corn 

!     Chicago        : Winnipeg  a/    :Buenns  Aires 

;      ChiC'^o      : Buenos  Aires 

:  19^0 

:  1941  :  1940  ;  1941  :  1940  t  1941  i 

!  1940  :  1941  :  1940  :  1941 -fa/ 

Eigh  c/......i 

[Cents  , 

[Cents  ; Cents  : Cents  :Cents  iCents  ! 

! Cents  : Cants  : Cents  iC^nts 

74  ! 

107  :     70  :d/  71  :e/  75  :     57  : 
100  :     67  :d/  68  :e/  70  :     55  « 

62  :     7b  :f/  34  :  27 
58  :     75  :f/  32  :  2b 

78 
77 
75 
74 


:    10b  : 

67  » 

:    105  : 

67  : 

:    107  : 

67  t 

:    104  : 

67  « 

:    105  : 

67  : 

September 
£/  70  :e/(  73 


68 


71  :e/  74 
71  *e/  75 
70  :e/  74 


56  : 

59 

57  : 

58 

56  : 

58 

55  s 

59 

55 1  : 

61 

76 
76 

75 


I?  33 
33 
S/,  33 
i/7  34 
e/  33 


27 
2b 
26 
2b 
26 


uom  pnce&  ai;  jsuenos  Aires  compiled  from  Eew  Yerk  Journal  of  Commerce;  all  other 
prices  from  Chicago  Daily  (Trade  Bulletin,    a/  October  futures,    "b/  Official  price, 
e/  June  1  to  July  26,  1941  and  corresponding  dates  for  1940.  d/~ July  and  October 
futures,    e/  August  futures,    f  /  July  and  August  futures.  g_/  July  futures. 

GRAINS: 


Commodity 

and 
country 


BARL2Y,EXP0RTS:c/ 
United  States, . . . 

Canada   

Argentina  

Danube  &  U.S.S.R. 

Total   

OATS,  EXPORTS:  c/ 
United  States.7. . 

Canada   

Argentina.  

Danube  &  U.S.S.R. 

Total   

C0E1T,  EXPORTS :  d/ 
United  States.. . . 
Danube  &  U.S.S.R. 


Movement  from  principal  exporting  countries, 

  July  26,  194l   

Yearly  exports  Shipments  week  ended  a/:Exports  so  far  re-ported 


1938-39a939-40!July  12 


1,0  -0  t  1,000  :  1,000 
bushels: bushel s ; bushel s 


11,215:  3,532 

16, 537:  13*338 

9,356:  18,628 

.26,005:  4.272 

b3,ll3:  39.770 


5,106:  1,429 

13,733:  24,330 

19,379:  27,624 

30:  250 


3? 1  -053 


34,369 


53T633 


44,284 


103 


19,629:  5,304 

Argentina./  :l42,869:  87,177 

South  Africa  :  25,991:  15T49 

^    Iotal  ...j222  858:152  26 

cohh,  ikports:  d/  T —  ; 

Jfaited  States.. ..:       442:  1.110: 

Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources,    a*/  The  weeks  shown  in  these  columns  are 
dearest  to  the  date  shown,    b/  Preliminary."  c/  Year  beginning  July  1.    d/  Year 
beginning  October  1.  *"  ~" 


July  19 


1,000 

bushels 


r:  July  1 
July  2o.  tQ 


1,000  : 
bushels: 


:May  31 

:June  30 

:June  30 

:June  30 


:May  31 
{June  30 
:June  30 
:June  30 


:0ct.l  to 


:May  31 
:July  26 
0:July  26 
:July  26 


:May  31 


1939-40: 19  40-41 
W     :    b/  ' 


1,000  :  1,000 
bu  s  he 1 s : b us hels 
3,496:  601 

13,33S:  1.574 
18,628:  4,580 
4,272:  1,000, 

USE  7i7fe£ 


1,318:  1,15? 
24,330:  15,690 
27,624:  4,070 
250:. 


53,522:  20,911- 


■ 

27,714:  9»14> 

4,832:  C 

80,584:  20,261 



127.875:  29.^ 


JSiL-l^oS. 
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I^^^^^^LE    0  I  L  S_AO    0I_LSEED.  S_ 

NETHERLANDS  INDIES  PALM-OIL 
PRODUCTION  RESTRICTED  .  .  . 

Palm-oil  production  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1941  amounted  to  49,000  short  tons,  compared  with  54,000  tons 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1940,  and  was  the  lowest  since  the  corresponding 
months  in  1937,  according  to  information  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations.    The  decrease  was  due  to  the  prolonged  drought  in 
1940  that  affected  the  oil  yield  of  palms  to  some  extent  and  to  the  loss 
of  European  markets. 

It  is  reported  that  a  palm-oil  pool,  of  which  all  major  producers 
in  Sumatra  are  members,  has  inaugurated  a  voluntary  restriction  scheme,  "by 
which  production  would  be  decreased  approximately  25  percent.    The  unoffi- 
cial forecast  for  1941  was  placed  at  285,000  tons  but  would  be  reduced  to 
215,000  tons  by  this  plan.    The  decision  was  not  taken  until  the  end  of 
April  and  therefore  had  no  effect  on  output  in  the  first  quarter. 


NETHERLANDS  INDIES:    Palm-oil  production, 


Year 

Annual 

J  anuary-March 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

1937   

1938   

1939  

1940   

1941   

219,459 
249,856 
268,611 
aj  261,221 
b/  215,000 

45,631 
49,315 
55,025 
54,053 
48,836 

American  consulate,  Me dan. 
aj  Revised. 

b/  Unofficial  forecast. 

Exports  during  the  first  quarter  of  1941  were  22  percent  below  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year  but  showed  increases  of  13  per- 
cent in  volume  and  42  percent  in  value  over  the  last  quarter  of  1940. 
The  large  gain  in  value  was  due  to  better  prices  received  on  contracts. 
The  United  States  continued  to  be  the  leading  market,  taking  70  percent  of 
the  total  exports.    Stocks  of  77,000  tons  at  the  b^^inning  of  the  year 
were  not  materially  increased  during  the  first  quarter,  as  production  was 
slightly  more  than  exports.    The  shortage  of  shipping  space  was  a  handicap 
during  the  quarter,  but  it  is  understood  that  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  ample  space  during  the  second  quarter  and  that  the  greater  part  of 
Sumatra' s  1941  production  has  already  been  contracted. 
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NETHERLANDS  INDIES:    Palm-oil  exports,  annual  1939,  1940 
and  January-March  1939-1941 


Country  of 


Annual 


destination 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Great  Britian   

40,713 
2,756 
114,590 
1,695 
59,468 
14,025 
224 
5,445 

12,431 
5.349 
117,134 
1,770 
21,292 
4,387 
2,064 
5,999 

6,862 

2,508 

4,481 
2,103 
32,093 
2,569 

24,809 

8.510 
6,150 

25,214 

19,381 
4,058 
2,064 
2,024 

British  India   

Netherlands   

Union  of  So.  Africa 

1,238 

14.243 

23.687 

4.316 

2.945 

4,053. 

Total   

253,159 

194.113 

51.885 

58.194 

45.299 

American  consulate,  Medan. 

J  anuary- March 


The  problem  of  storing  surplus  oil  has  "been  successfully  solved. 
After  various  experiments  "by  some  of  the  large  producing  companies  in 
Sumatra,  it  was  found  that  wooden  tanks  made  from  local  hardwood,  known  as 
meranti,  are  the  most  satisfactory.    They  are  less  expensive  and  easier  to 
construct  than  other  types.    A  wooden  tank  of  100  tons  capacity  can  he 
erected  in  5  days.    At  present  there  is  storage  space  for  approximately 
275,000  tons.     Storage  costs  are  estimated  at  $4.80  a  ton  per  year. 


UNITED  STATES:  Exports  of  soybeans  and  soybean  oil, 
 fry  mnntha,  1939-40  and  1940-41  


Month 


1939-40 


Soybeans 

Soybean  oil 

Soybeans 

■  S0ybean  oil 

Bushels 

1,000  pounds 

Bushels  ' 

' 1,000  pounds 

October   

2,525,548 

1,441 

30,071 

:  17897 

November   

3,849,194 

2,461 

50,437 

:  1,021 

December  

2,214,585 

2,327 

755 

:  1.107 

J  anuary  

1,609,672 

923 

852 

:  1,229 

February   

710.208 

1,661 

6 

:  1,432 

March   

37,849 

2,929 

0 

i  1,878 

April   

318 

845 

339 

;  1,078 

May  

174 

1,432 

1,402 

1  2,706 

8  months  

10,947,548 

14,019 

83,862 

12,348 

June  

1,013 

1,286 

July   •   

106 

1.074 

August  

,     '  18 

478 

September   

468 

1,300 

Total   

10,949,153 

18,157  ' 

1940-41 


Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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COTTON  -    OTHER  FIBERS 

COTTON  MILL  ACTIVITY 
IN  CANADA  MAINTAINED 
ON  HIGH  LEVEL  .... 

Operations  of  Canadian  cotton  mills  were  maintained  at  near-capacity 
levels  in  June,  with  -unfilled  orders  on  hand  sufficient  for  full-time  oper- 
ations until  the  end  of  November,  according  to  information  received  in  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Manufacturers  are  refusing  to 
quote  prices  "beyond  that  date.    Military  orders  are  reported  to  "be  larger 
than  in  recent  months.    Since  Canadian  mills  are  already  operating  at  ca- 
pacity levels  and  it  is  not  likely  that  expansion  in  the  near  future  can 
exceed  7  to  10  percent,  it  is  believed  that  the  rising  civilian  demand  can- 
not be  fully  satisfied. 

Canadian  mills  are  reported  to  have  supplied  in  1940  about  73  percent 
of  the  country' s  requirements  of  all  types  of  cotton  fabrics.    The  remainder 
was  obtained  mainly  from  British  and  American  sources.    Imports  of  cotton 
piecegoods  during  the  first  4  months  of  1941  were  about  30  percent  less 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1940  with  indications  that  Canadian  mills 
will  supply  a  much  greater  proportion  of  domestic  needs  this  year  than  pre- 
viously.   Imports  of  cotton  yarns,  mostly  British  and  American,  reached 
714,000  pounds  in  May,  the  highest  for'  about  a  year.    No  increase  in  imports 
from  the  United  States  is  expected  because  civilian  and  defense  require- 
ments in  this  country  leave  little  additional  surplus  for  export  at  present. 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  into  Canada  totaled  about  47,783  bales  in  May, 
consisting  of  13,357  bales  of  American,  32,212  of  Brazilian,  and  1,672  of 
Egyptian,  l/    The  total  for  the  10  months  ended  May  31  was  382,000  bales, 
including  198,000  from  Brazil,  168,000  from  the  United  States,  and  13,000 
from  Egypt.    The  heavy  buying  of  cotton,  principally  Brazilian,  for  forward 
delivery  that  began  in  May  1941,  is  reported  to  have  slackened.  Mill 
executives  have  been  assured  that  the  large  orders  for  Brazilian  cotton 
placed  in  May  and  June  will  be  delivered  before  the  port  of  Montreal  is 
closed  for  the  winter  on  December  1.    It  appears  also  that  less  dependence 
will  be  placed  on  storage  facilities  at  Boston  than,  was  previously  expected. 

Consumption  of  cotton  (including  purchased  waste  and  card  strips) 
for  all  purposes  in  June  was  estimated  at  43,712  bales  (of  478  pounds), 
against  45,183  bales  in  May.    Consumption  by  growths  is. available  only 
from  spinning  mills  associated  with  the  Cotton  Institute  of  Canada  and  rep- 
resents about  85  percent  of  the  total  used  for  yarn  and  75  percent  of  the 
consumption  of  cotton  for  all  purposes.    This  total,  of  32,792  bales  for 
June  included  9,052  bales  of  American,  22,061  of  Brazilian,  and  693  of 


l/  Data  refer  to  country  where  purchased  and  not  necessarily  country  of 
origin. 
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Egyptian.    A  "breakdown  of  consumption  data  (reporting  mills  only)  for 
August-June  1940-41  shows  that  consumption  of  Brazilian  cotton  amounted  to 
175,617  "bales,  against  164,558  for  American  and  10,006  for  Egyptian,  out  of 
a  total  of  361,373  bales  (including  8,643  equivalent  bales  of  waste  and 
card  strips)  .    The  proportions  represented  by  American  and  Brazilian  cotton 
were  45  ,#nd  48  percent,  respectively,  compared  with  92.2  and  1.1  percent 
for  the  entire  1939-40  season. 

Prices  of  Brazilian  cotton  remained  more  than  5  cents  per  pound 
below  comparable  grades  of  American.    American  middling  15/l6  inch  was 
offered  on  June  18  (presumably  gross  weight)  at  16.55  cents  landed  at 
Montreal,  while  comparable  grades  of  Brazilian  were  offered  at  11.30  cents 
net-weight  basis.    Prices  of  Canadian  cotton  yarns  rose  about  1.5  cents  per 
pound  in  April,  and  another  increase  of  2  cents  va.s  registered  on  June  12. 


JAPAN  TIGHTENS  REGULATION 
OF  ALL  COTTON  AND 
C0TT0N*GO0DS  TBADE  .  .  . 

Lack  of  shipping  space  and  uncertain  political  developments  in  the 
Par  East  caused  Japan  to  institute  a  more  strict  regulation  of  external 
trade  in  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  according  to  information  received  in 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Since  the  beginning  of  June, 
the  Japanese  Government  has  requisitioned  or  confined  to  Far  Eastern  waters 
a  number  of  ships  that  otherwise  would  be  used  to  bring  cotton  from  Brazil 
and  American  Gulf  ports.    The  number  of  Japanese  ships  plying  between  the 
United  States  west  coast  and  the  Orient  and  foreign  ships  calling  at 
Japanese  ports  have  been  greatly  reduced.    Under  present  circumstances, 
further  reductions  in  available  shipping  space  may  be  expected. 

Imports  of  Indian  cotton  have  not  been  so  severely  affected  by  the 
shortage  of  cargo  space  as  have  other  growths.    An  order  issued  by  the 
Japanese  Government  early  in  June  reserved  practically  all  cargo  space 
on  Japanese  ships  from  Indian  ports  for  shipments  of  cotton  to  Japan.  Im- 
ports of  cotton  into  Japan  during  June  are  estimated  unofficially  at 
55,000  bales  of  Indian,  15,000  to  20,000  of  American,  9,000  of  Brazilian, 
.and  20,000  of  Peruvian.    The  cumulative  totals  for  September-June  1940-41 
were  estimated  at  530,000,  95,000,  265,000,  and  120,000  bales,  respec- 
tively.   Imports  of  Egyptian  and  Uganda  cotton  have  averaged  about  5,000 
and  1,000  bales,  respectively,  per  month,  bringing  the  total  this  season 
to  approximately  1,100,000  bales  exclusive  of  Chinese  cotton.  Total 
imports  for  the  1940-41  season  are  not  expected  to  exceed  1,500,000  bales. 

Stocks  of  cotton  in  Japan  in  mid-June,  and  that  contracted  for 
but  not  yet  delivered,  iirere  believed  to  be  sufficient  for  pbout  4  months 
at  current  loxv  rates  of  consumption.    Stocks  already  in  Japan,  however, 
are  believed  to  be  sufficient  for  only  2  to  3  months  at  current  rates. 
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Prices  of  Sao  Paulo  type  4  and  Indian  fine  Akola  on  June  13  were 
reported  to  "be  85  and  50  percent,  respectively,  of  that  for  American  midd- 
ling 7/8  inch.    Actual  quotations  are  not  available. 

Farly  in.  July  all  exports  of.  cotton  piecegoods  were  suspended 
pending  reorganisation' of  export-control  procedure,  according  to  official 
announcements  *    Uncertainty  concerning  further  supplies  of  raw  cotton  also 
may  have  influenced  the  action  of  the  Government.    By  July  23  some  export- 
ers were  known  to  he  receiving  permits  to  export  ahout  3  percent  of  their 
July  orders.    The  Japanese  press  reported  that  Japanese  mills  in  Shanghai 
were 'instructed  not  to  ship  cotton  yarn  to  South  Sea  points  after  July  21. 
Piecegoods  exports  have  shown  small  gains  in  recent  months.    Shipments  to 
the  Netherlands  Indies  in  June  exceeded  those  to  any  other  destination  and 
were  much  larger  than  in  June  1940. 

The  Cotton  Import  Control  Company,  recently  organized,  was  prepared 
to  begin  functioning  late  in  July.    A  raw-cotton  leading  committee  was 
appointed  to  "begin  operation  on  July  1  with,  the  object  of  regulating  and 
expediting  allocatism  of  shipping  space  to  merchants  for  the  importation 
of  all  raw  cotton  except  Chinese. 


SPAIN rS  C0TTO"  STOCKS 
SUPPI  CI3l"T  FOE  1941  .  .  . 

Arrivals  in  Spain  of  35,423  hales  (running)  of  Brazilian  and 
Argentine  cotton  in  June  increased  stocks  in  that  country  to  a  level  suf- 
ficient for  operation  on  a  3-day-week  "basis  for  the  remainder  of  1941.  The 
Cotton  Syndicate  is  expected  to  maintain  mill  operations  on  the  current  low 
oasis  until  1942  in  order  to  conserve  supplies  despite  the  increasing 
demand  for  cotton  textiles  in  Spain.    About  113,000  of  the  172,000  hales 
imported  during  the  6  months  ended  June  30,  1941,  had  been  distributed  to 
mills,  leaving- a  stock  of  about  59,000  bales  in  the  possession  of  import 
authorities.    A  shipment  'of  24,000  bales  of  Argentine  cotton  was  expected  to 
arrive"  early  .in  July.    Another -shipment  of  13,000  bales,  being  loaded  in 
Argentina  late  .jLn  June,  ■  was  temporarily  delayed  until  price  differences 
could  be  settled. 

Unfavorable  weather  conditions  have  caused -some  delay  in  this  year's 
cotton  crop  in  Spain.    Government  efforts  to  increase  cotton  production  by 
acreage  requirements  and  bounty  payments;'  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
issue  of  July  14,  1941)  have  resulted  in  requests  for  allotments  totaling 
69,300  acres  compared  with  a  planted  area  of  39,600  acres  in  1940-41. 
About  53,800  acres  of  the  planned  area  are  estimated  to  have  been  planted 
by  the  end  of  May.    Last  year's  crop  was  placed  at  7,700  bales. 


*      *     w     *     *     *  * 
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TOBACCO 


TOBACCO  HARVEST 
BEGINS'  tS '  CANADA  ... 

.  Harvesting  of  the  flue-cured  tobac 
Norfolk  districts  of  Ontario  Province  of 
yield  has  been t  forecast  there,  according 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
able  as  yet  upon  which  to  base  an  estimat 
but  it  is  not  believed  that  the  small  cut 
will  materially  reduce  the  harvest,  provi 
A  somewhat  greater  reduction  was  made  in 
which  may  probably  be  offset  by  a  heavier 
ing,  higher  topping,  and  the  introduction 


co  crop  has  begun  in  the  3s sex  and 
Canada  and  a  better  than  average 
to  recent  reports  received  in  the 

Only  meager  information  is  avail- 
e  of  the  Canadian  flue-cured  crop , 

made  in  this  year's  plantings 
ded  the  season  continues  favorable, 
the  area  planted  to  burley,  some  of 

yield  obtained  from  closer  plant- 

of  a  new  variety. 


Canadian  growers  have  reduced  their  tobacco  area  during  the  past  two 
planting  seasons.    This  became  necessary  because  of  a  curtailed  market  out- 
look in  the  United  Kingdom.    The  area  planted  during  the  current  season 
was  reduced  to  approximately  63,000  acres  as  compared  with  67,880  acres  in 
1940  and  92,300  in  1939  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  July  14,  1941). 

CANADA:    Area  and  production  of  tobacco,  by  Provinces 
  and  types,  1959-1941  


Province  and  type 


pipe 


Ontario:    Flueniured  . 

Burley   

Dark  

Total  ... 
Quebec:  Cigar  leaf  ... 

Large  and  medium 

Small  pipe  ... 

Flue- cured  ... 

Total  .. 

British  Columbia:  Flue- cured 
Canada:  Flue-cured  . . . 

Other   

....  Total   


1939 


1940 


:  Area 

Produc- 
tion 

i 

Area  ; 

Produc-; 
tion 

area 
(Prel.) 

'•  Acres 

1,000 
pounds 

Acres 

;  1,000 

:  pounds 

Acres 

:  63,820 
:  11,190 
2,890 

75,294 
15,248 
3,872 

42,640 
9,710 
1,100 

;  34,200" 
:  11,065 
:  1,466 

42,000 
7,200 
1,000 

:  77,900 

94,414 

53,450 

!  46,731 

:  50,200 

:  4,600 
:  2,830 
:  950 
:  5,710 

5.190 
3,180 
479 
4,120 

4,370! 
3,510' 
580 
5,520 

4,694 
3,704 
;  310 
!  4,436 

3,700 
2,810 
675 
•  5,250 

;  14,090 

12,969 

13,980 

13,144 

.  12.435 

:  310 

320 

450 

508 

600 

■  69,840 
!  22,460 

79,734 
27 ,969 

48,610 
19,270 

39,144 
30,111 

47,850 
.  15.385 

92,300 

107,703 

67,880 

60,383  •  63,235 

1941 


January-March;  and  Crop  Report,  June  28,  1941. 


Based  upon  the  1940  area,  reductions  were  made  in  the  plantings'  ©f 
all  important  types  in  1941.    The  flue-cured  area  was  reduced  less  than 
any  -»  the  alloted  area  in  Ontario  (which  produces  95  percent  of  the  crop) 
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amounting  to  98.5  percent  of  that  planted  in  1940.    The  flue-cured  area 
of  Quebec  was  reduced  to  95  percent  of  the  1940  area.    The  burley  area 
was  cut  to  74  percent,  the  dark- tobacco  area  to  90  percent,  and  the  large- 
leaf  and  medium-leaf  pipe  types  to  80  percent.    Unimportant  flue-cured 
plantings  in  British  Columbia,  and  small-leaf  pipe  tobaccos  in  Quebec  were 
actually  increased  as  compared  with  last  year. 

It  is  reported  that  some  flue-cured  and  hurley  growers  in  Ontario 
did  not  tske  full  advantage  of  their  acreage  allotments  in  1941.  Allot- 
ments to  members  of  the  Ontario  Flue-Cured  .Marketing  Association  were 
44,600  acres,  but  the  actual  planted  area  in  Ontario  (including  plantings 
of  nonmembers)  was  only  42,000  acres.    The  Burley  Marketing  Association  of 
Ontario  reduced  the  1941  hurley  area  to  7,960  acres,  but  only  7,200  acres 
were  planted. 

Canadian  burley  was  formerly  used  chiefly  for  pipe  tobacco  or  for 
export.  Daring  recent  years,  however,  the  lighter  grades  have  been  used 
largely  for  cigarettes.    The  percentage  of  lighter  grades  has  been  in- 
creased by  closer  planting,  higher  topping,  "and  the  development  of  a  new 
Variety  at  the  Harrow  Experimental  Station.    This  variety' now  comprises 
about  50  percent  of  the  present  burley  acreage.    Another  advantage  derived 
from  the  closer  planting  and  higher  topping  of  burley  is  the  fact  that  a 
greater  yield  per  acre  is  obtained,  and  thus  a  smaller  area  will  produce 
a  larger  quantity  of  tobacco.    Even  the  reduced  area  often  produces  as 
much  tobacco  as  can  be  cured  in  the  available : curing  barns. 

One  thing  that  may  prove  a  serious  drawback  in  harvesting  the  crop 
before  frost  is  the' scarcity  of  labor.    Growers  are  already  concerned  about 
the  situation.    Many  tobacco  laborers  of  other  years  have  gone  to  work  in 
industrial  plants,  and  it  is  feared  that  a  labor  shortage  may  not  only 
slow  down  the  harvest,  but  that  the  wage  scale  (and  consequently  the  pro- 
duction costs)  may  be  increased.    The  Department,  of.  Immigration  has  agreed 
to  permit  primers  and  cure rs  to  enter  Canada  from,  the  United  States  on 
temporary  permits.  ' 

The  Department  of  Trade  and'  Commerce  announced  on  July  3,  '  1941, 
that  if  shipping  space  is  available,  the  United  Kingdom  intends  to  import 
8  million  pounds  of  Canadian  tobacco  during  the  next  12  months.  Shipments 
are  not  expected  to  begin  before  September.    It  is  indicated  that  accumu- 
lated stocks  of.  the  1939 .  and  1940 ■-crops 'wiil  be  used  to  make  the  shipments 
and  that  prices  to  be  paid -are  yet  to  be  negotiated  between  buyer  and/  O 
seller.    At  present  15  or  16  million  pounds  of  surplus  leaf  remain  unsold 
by  .Ontario  Tobacco  Sales  and  by  growers  whose  tobacco  has  been  packed  and 
stored  for  them  by  the  buying  companies.  '  It  has  also  been  announced  that 
1  or  2  million  pounds  of  tobacco  'will  be  sold  to  Australia  during  the  :' 
.  current  marketing  season.  v. - 

K     *     4     *     *     *  * 
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FRUITS,    VEGETABLES,    AND  MfS 

UNITED  STATES  WINTER  VEGETABLE 
IMPOSES  INCREASED  SHARPLY 
DURING  1940-41   

United  States  imports  of  the  six  leading  winter  vegetables  amounted 
to  almost  166  million  pounds  for  the  1940-41  season  to  the  end  of  May,  an 
increase  of  about  60  million  pounds  above  imports  for.  the  previous  season, 
according  to  statistics  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.    This  total  includes  imports  from  Cuba  and  Mexico  and  shipments 
of  cucumbers  from  Puerto  Rico.    The  increases  in  imports  of  tomatoes  and 
peppers  were  especially  substantial.    Tomatoes  were  the  leading  vegetable 
imported,  accounting  for  nearly  132  million  pounds  or  80  percent  of  the 
total,  followed  by  green  peppers  with  9,  and  eggplant  with  4  percent,  re- 
spectively.   A  feature  of  the  past  shipping  season  was  the  sharp  increase 
in  imports  from  Mexico,  which  are  dutiable  at  the  full  United  States  tariff 
rate.    Imports  from  Cuba,  which  are  granted  preferential  treatment,  were 
below  the  volume  of  the  previous  season  because  of  unfavorable  weather 
conditions,  which  adversely  affected  the  Cuban  crops  on  several  occasions 
during  the  marketing  period.    Reduced  supplies  of  American,  winter  reg***- 
tables  were  largely  responsible  for  the  heavier  import  movement. 

Recurring  bad  weather  was  responsible  for  the  sharply  reduced 
domestic  supply  of  vegetables  available  during  the  season.  .  According  to 
the  Truck  Crop  News,  the  first  major  cold  wave  in  the  week  ended  Novem- 
ber 16  ruined  practically  the  entire  crops  of  fall  vegetables  in  Texas 
and  struck  the  Florida  crops  to  a  considerable  extent.     Supplies  of  toma- 
toes, green  peppers,  cucumbers,  and  eggplant  were  especially  hit.  Heavy 
rain  damage  to  the  crops  in  both  these  sections  was  scattered  throughout 
the  season. 

The  effects  of  .the  unfavorable  growing  conditions  in  this  country 
were  reflected  in  the  reduced  production  and  low  yields  for  the  season. 
Production  of  four  important  vegetables  in  Florida  and  Texas  was  consider- 
ably below  the  short  crops  of  the  previous  season.    For  example,  indicated 
production  of  tomatoes  for  Florida  and  Texas,  as  estimated  by  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board,  totaled  4,986,000  bushels,  a  decline  of  nearly  30  percent 
below  the  1939-40  crop  and  more  than  41  percent  below  that  of  the  previous 
season.    Similarly,  the  supply  of  peppers  available  was  12  percent  below 
that  of  the  previous  year  and-  nearly  40  percent  below  that  of  the  1938-39 
season. 

The  reduced  supply  of  these  vegetables  was  especially  significant 
in  the  light  of  the  recent  expansion  of  domestic  winter-vegetable  acreage 
and  production.    Some  expansion  has  occurred  in  Florida,  while  Texas  has 
entered  the  winter-vegetable  picture  on  a  large  scale  only  in  very  recent 
years.    In  fact,  the  emergence  of  Texas  as  a  major  producing  section  is 
probably  the  outstanding  recent  development  in  the  situation. 
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WINTER  VEGETABLES:    Total  acreage  and  production 
in  Florida  and  Texas,  1938-39  to  1940-41 


Vegetable 


Acreage  harvested 


Production 


1938-39: 

1939-40: 

1940-41 : 

1938-39; 

1939-40: 

1940-41 

a/  : 

1,000'  '■ 

' 1,000  ■ 

1,000 

Acres  ; 

Acres  ; 

A  ■ 

Acres  ■ 

"bushels: 

bushels; 

"bushels 

38 ,400 ; 

31, 500 i 

25,500 

4,948: 

3,225: 

1,838' 

52,700; 

51,200; 

54,800: 

3,549: 

3,755: 

3,148 

91, 100 : 

82,700' 

80,300: 

8,497 

6,980 

4,986 

7,300: 

6,200 

7,200 

¥  2,212 

1,390 

1,335. 

2,000 

2,200 

2,500 

190 

330 

•  170 

9,300 

8,400 

9,700 

2,402 

.  1,720 

I  1,505 

7,600 

8,200 

■  8,800 

;  876 

;  1,186 

•  "696 

4,400 

2,800 

!  1,800 

i  273 

':  106 

:  90 

;  12,000 

:  11,000 

:  10,600 

:  1,149 

:  1,292 

786 

j  2,100 

!  1,400 

I  1,600 

j  686 

:  290 

i  264 

:  400 

:  450 

i  200 

:  30 

:  56 

:  12 

1  2,500 

:  1,850 

:  1,800 

:  716 

:  346 

:  276 

Tomatoes  - 
Florida  b/ 
Texas  cj 
Total  , 

Green  peppers  - 
Florida  d/  . . , 
.  Texas  ej 
Total  , 

Cucumbers  - 
Florida  fj  ... 
Texas  g/ 
Total   

Eggplant  - 
Florida  h/  . . 
Texas 

Total   


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  Agricultural  Marketing 

Service. 

a/  Indicated. 

h_/  Includes  fall,  early  (l) ,  and  early  (2)  crops. 

cj  Includes  fall,  early  (2),  and  second  early  crops. 

d/  Includes  fall  and  early  (v/inter  and  spring)  crops. 

oj  "Includes  fall  crop. 

fj  Includes  fall  and  early  crops. 

g/  Includes  early  (l)  crop. 

hj  Includes  fall  and  early  crops. 

Total  United  States  imports  (including  shipments  from  Puerto  Pico) 
for  the  season  totaled  1S6  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  57  percent  above 
those  in  the  season  previous  and  of  120  percent  above  the  volume  in  the 

1938-  39  season.    The  sharpest  increases  were  in  tomatoes,  which  totaled 
132  million  pounds  (an  increase  of  66  percent),  and  in  green  peppers,  which 
totaled  15. million  pounds  (an  increase  of  82  percent)  above  those  of  the 

1939-  40  season.     The  expansion  of  eggplant  and  lima-bean  imports  was  less 
substantial,  while  declines  were  registered  for  arrivals  of  okra  and 
cucumbers. 
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UNITED  STATES:     Imports  (including  shipments  from  possessions)  of 
specified  winter  vegetables,  November-June,  1936-37  to  1940-41 


■-.  Vegetable 

and  source 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39  ; 

1939-40 

1940-41  a 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

-  pounds 

pounds 

Tomatoes: 

Cuba  

42,845 

46,032 

39,234 

55,902 

48,863 

Mexi  co  ... 

.  54.021 

19 t 663 

15.445 

23,392 

82,843 

Total  .. 

96.866 

65.695 

54.679 

79.294 

131.706 

Peppers: 

Cuba 

3,238 

3,680 

1,857 

3,860 

7,981 

Mexi  co  ... 

4,795 

4,723 

1,720 

4,474 

7,192 

Total  . • 

8.034 

8.403 

3t577 

8,334 

15.173 

Lima  beans: 

Cuba  

4,522 

6,605 

4,328 

3,348 

3,787 

Eggplant: 

Cuba  ..... 

5,677 

6,643 

4,898 

5,077 

6,978 

Mexi  co  ... 

51.2 

491 

364 

578 

473 

Total  .. 

6,189 

7.134 

5,262. 

5.655 

7.451 

Okra: 

Cuba  

■  ._  U3£8 

1,801 

2.Q88 

•••  1,690 

1,478 

Cucumbers: 

Cuba  ..... 

2,963 

2,014 

2,360 

3,747 

3,344 

PuertoRico 

2,820 

2,040 

2.832 

3,499 

2,695 

Total. . 

.  5,783 

4,054 

5,192 

7,246 

6,039 

Total  above   

123,262 

93,692 

75,126 

105,567 

165,634 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/  November-May,  which'  includes  practically  the  entire  season's  movement. 


Of  particular  interest  during  the  current  season  was  the  substantial 
increase  in  imports,  especially  of  tomatoes  and  green  peppers,  from  Mexico. 
Tomato  shipments  from  Mexico  totaled  almost  83  million  pounds,  or  nearly 
four  times  the  volume  of' imports  for  1939-40.    The  increased  imports  from 
Mexico,  which  in  volume  were  the  heaviest  in  recent,  years,  were  due  largely 
to  reduced  supplies  from  domestic  sources  and, from. Cuba  and  to  the  favor- 
able growing  condition  prevailing  in  Mexico  throughout  the  season.  No 
appreciable  weather  damage  was  reported  during, the  season.    Prom  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view,  the  season  was  also  successful.    Reports  indicate  that 
the  growers  of  tomatoes  and  green  peppers  experienced  the  most  profitable 
season  in  many  years.   .  • 

Imports  from  Cuba,  on  the  other  hand,  were  slightly  below^  the 
volume  of  imports  in  1939-40,  largely  because  of  the  drop  of  7  million 
pounds  in  tomato  imports.    This  decline,  in  the. face  of  rather  favorable 
demand  conditions  in  United  States  markets  for  the  season^  is  to  be 
attributed  ^principally  to  recurring  rain  damage  to  the  Cuban  vegetable 
crops.    Early  in  the  season  the  crops  were  retarded  by  dry  weather  in 
November,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  December  heavy  rains  and  winds  caused 
substantial  damage  to  the  early  tomato  crop  (centered  in  Hahana  and 
adjoining  Provinces).    Heavy  rains  about  February  6  and  10,  which  damaged 
Florida  crops,  also  caused  some  damage' in  Cuba, . although  the  extent  of 
loss  proved  to  be  more  limited  than  had  been  feared  earlier.    In  March 
further  heavy  rains  adversely  affected  exports  of  tomatoes  and  green 
peppers  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
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It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  damage  to  the  crops  in  Florida 
and  Texas  as  well  as  in  Cuba  was  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  ab- 
normal movement  of  Mexican  vegetables.    It  should  be  noted,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  Mexican  vegetables  pay  the  full  United  States  duty  rate  for 
the  entire  season,  while  Cuba,  which  receives  preferential  treatment 
throughout  the  year,  also  benefits  seasonally  by  the  reductions  in  duty 
that  are  contained  in  the  United  States-Cuban  trade  agreement. 


UNITED  STATES : 


Tariff  rates  on  specified  vegetables  from 
Cuba  and  Mexico.  1940-41   


Vegetable 


Tomatoes; 

Tariff  Act  of  1922   , 

Tariff  Act  of  1930   

Trade  Agreement- with  Cuba  (1934): 

December  1  to  end  of  February 

Other  months  , 

Green  peppers: 

Tariff  Act  of  1922  -. 

Tariff  Act  of  1930  , 

Presidential  Proclamation  (1932)  , 
Trade  Agreement  with  Cuba  (1934): 

January  1  to  April  30 

Other  months   

Lima  beans! 

Tariff  Act  of  1922  ...... 

Tariff  Act  of  1930  ..... 

Trade  Agreement  with  Cuba 

December  1  to  May  31 

Other  months  

Eggplant: 

Tariff  Act  of  1922  .... 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  .... 
Presidential  Proclamation  (1932) 
Trade  Agreement  with  Cuba. (1934): 

December  1  to  March  31   

Other  months  

Cucumbers : 

Tariff  Act  of  1922  

Tariff  Act  of  1330  

Trade  Agreement  with  Cuba  (1934) : 

December  1  to  end  of  February  . 

Other  months   


(1934) : 


Cuba 


Cents  per  pound 


20$ 


20fr 


0.4 

2.4.  :-. 

1.8 

2.4  -  ■  • 

ad  val 
2.4  \ 
2.0 

1.5 
2.0 

0.4  , 
3.8  •; 

1.4 

2.8 

ad  val 
2.4 
1.2  : 

0.6 
1.2 

ad  val 
2.4 

1.2 
2.4 


Mexico 


Cents  per  pound 


0.5 
3.0 

3.0 
3.0 


25$>  ad  val 
3.0 
2.5 


2.5 
2.5 

0.5  . 

3.5  ..- 

3.5 

3.5 

o  ad  val 
3.0 
1.5. 

1.5 
1.5 


25/a  ad  val 
3.0- 

3.0  •; 

3.0 


Compiled  from  Tariff  Acts  of  1922  and  1930  and  the  United  States-Cuban 
Trade  Agreement,  effective  September  3,  1934. 
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EARLY  INDICATIONS  FOR 

1941-42  WOOL, PRODUCTION 

IN  SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE  ... 

.  Wool  production  in  the  important  producing  countries  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  in  the  1941-42  season  l/  vtill  he  slightly  larger  than  the  2,245 
million  pounds  produced  in  1940-41,  which  was  ahove  average,  according  to 
early  forecasts  of  production.    In  most  countries  sheep  numbers  are  at  a 
high  level' and  weather  conditions  favorable.    The  12  Southern  Hemisphere 
countries  in  1940-41  produced  a  little  over  three-fifths  of  the  world  to- 
tal exclusive  of  Russia  and  China.    As  the  information  concerning  certain 
countries  is  of  a  confidential  nature,  detailed  statistics  "by  countries 
are  not  given. 

Carry-over  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  1940-41  season,  while  larger 
than  in  1939-40,  consist  either  of  wool  already  sold  hut  not  yet  shipped 
or  of  wool  held  in  strong  hands.     Should  hostilities  develop  in  the 
Pacific,  they  may  interfere  with  and  delay  shipments  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  hut  are  not  expected  to  cut  them  off  indefinitely. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  current  season  has  been  the  large 
quantity  of  \irool  shipped  to  the  United  States,  some  for  storage  on  British 
account.  Shipments  of  wool  from  the  1940-41  Southern  Hemisphere  clip  to 
the  United  States  have  already  reached  in  the  neighborhood  of  700  million 
pounds,  excluding  wool  for  storage  in  the  United  States  on  British  account.- 
Practically  all  the  wool  of  the  1940-41  season  has  already  been  shipped, 
although  the  export  season  in  South  America  does  not  close  until  Septem- 
ber 30. 


Over  420  million  pounds  of  wool  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  were 
exported  to  the  United  States  in  the  first  9  months  of  the  1940-41  season 
(October-June) ,  or  about  three  times  more  than  a  year  earlier.    The  aver- 
age for  the  same  period  of  the  five  seasons  1934-35  to  1938-39  was  only 
55  million  pounds.    Exports  to  the  United  States  represented  85  percent 
of  total  shipments  from  these  two  countries  in  1940-41.    In  normal  years, 
shipments  to  the  United  States  represent  only  17  percent  of  total  exports. 

Exports  to  Japan  so  far  in  the  current  season  from  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  reached  33  million  pounds  and  were  almost  twice  as  large  as  a 
year  ago.    Exports  to  Russia  reached  12  million  pounds,  compared  with  none 
a  year  earlier.    Exports  from  British  Empire  countries  to  Japan  have  been 
subject  to  the  British  Wool  Control  since  November  1939,  and  it  appears 
likely  that  such  exports  have  been  much  below  normal. 

l/  Season  begins  July  1  in  the  British  Empire  countries  and  October  1  in 
South  America. 
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WOOL:    Exports  from  Argentina,  and  Uruguay,  "by  countries, 
Octo"ber-June  1940~41,  with  comparisons  


Area  and  country 

:  Argentina 

Uruguay 

i  1938-39 

;  1939-40 

: 1940-41 

1938-39  1939-40 

;  1940-41 

NON-EUROPEAN  • 
America  - 

United  States   

Mexico   

:  1,000 
pounds 

:  1,000 
Dounds 

:  1,000 

:  TDOUllds 

1,000 
■ pounds 

1,000 

-  pounds 

!  1,000 
nouiids 

55,759 
;  542 
1,444 

I  258 
I  115 

' 108,632 
648 
79 

1  126 
106 

■310,948 
i  1,113 
i  794 
:  231 
:  44 

10,711 

a/ 
1/ 

28,024 
!  a/ 
i  142 

13 

110,303 

:  1,192 

i  410 
28 

Chile  

Total  America   

British  countries  'bj '. . 

58,118 

109,591 

313,130 

10,711 

28,179 

102,933 

1,699 

869 
0 
0 

1,548 
13,719 
0 
13 

1,910 
25,958 
5,981 

26 

a/ 
1,385 

*/. 

g  / 

32 
4,664 
0 

bJ 

230 
6,886 
5,574 

168 

Other  Asia   

.  Total  non-European  . 
EUROPEAN 

United  Kingdom   

Continental  Europe  - 

Finland  

Prance   

Netherlands   

Greece  

Switzerland   

60,686, 

100,783' 

2,352: 
421 ; 

AO  ECO' 

20  71?: 
2.8531 
44,103: 
547: 
16.991: 

3,668: 
606: 
37i 

0! 

124,871; 

24,564i 

8,201 
93. 

XX  , U J X 

10  2?7 ' 
0' 
0: 

o: 

18; 803. 
1,446' 
6,764' 
0 

347,015 

9,544 

3,457 
816 

T  TOO 
1  ,  ADO 

n 

KJ 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
278 
183 

2 

12,096 : 

9,615. 

2  420 
144 
6,081 
8,572 
4,969 
31,079 

6,886 
620 
13,506 
449 
0  ' 
1,180 

32,875 

1,423 

12 , 474 
45 

1,137. 

3,572 
13,552 

4,416 

0 
0 

13,341 
1,446 
6,491 
1,551 

115,791 
0 

4,835 
603 

r\ 
U 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
63 
11 
0 

Continental  Europe  . 
Total  all  countries  c/ 

141,852 i 

90,713 

5,924 

75,906  .  58,025- 

5,512 

308,307 : 

248,465  \ 

362,483 

97,710  92,323:130,304 

Information  supplied  "by  American  agricultural  attache,  Buenos  Aires. 
bJ  Not  reported  separately, 
h/  Principally  South  Africa. 
cj  Includes  some  wool  of  unknown  destination. 


Wool  consumption  in  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  South 
America. and  the  British  Empire  countries  increased  materially  in  1940-41 
above  1939-40.    Oh  the  contrary,  consumption  must  have  decreased  greatly 
in  the  five  most  important  continental  European  consuming  countries,  de- 
spite some  "building  up  of  stocks  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war.    In  nor- 
mal times  these  countries  are  dependent  on  Southern  Hemisphere  sources  for 
"between  75  and  85  percent  of  the  wool  imported  for  consumption. 
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Present  indications  are  that  available  Southern  Hemisphere  wool 
supplies  in  1941-42  will  be  in  demand  either  for  immediate  consumption  or 
for  the  purpose  of  building  up  stock  piles,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.    Supplies  are  adequate,  but  further 
extension  of  the  war  may  aggravate  Shipping  difficulties  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  transport  the  wool  to  consuming  centers. 

ARGENTINA:     Commercial  stocks  of  sold  and  unsold  wool  held 
 by  different  interests,  March-June ,  1940,  1941  


Holding         ;  ,       1940    ■  :   1941  

agency  -Mar.  l;Apr.  l:May  1  .June  1  ffisr-  TWj&m  1;  #ay  1.  Juae  1 

i  Mil-  :  Mil-  ;  Mil- •  Mil-    ;Mii-   :  Mii-     Mil-   *  Mil-  '; 
;  lion  ;   lion  :   lion  \  lion    ;  lion    j  lion    ■  lion    \  lion 
:  pounds;  pounds;  pounds';  pounds;  pounds:  pounds;  pounds^  pounds 

Exporters   ]        61\        54i        51:        47  j        76:        74;   '    74:    '  68 

Dealers   I       .35|      a/  j        58;        58 i        39;        41;        42:      .  29 

Scouring  mills.  :  18:  a/  j  15;  12:  '  15;  lfij  17;  '  18 
Manufacturers  .  j         8:      a/  j         9|  o\         8|         9:         9;  10 

Packing  plants.  ;         4:      a/  ;         3'.  3*         4j  4:  3;  3 

Others   j         0;      ~7lj      aj  '■         2:         0:         0:         1-  1 

Total  b/  i      126!      129;      136'       128;       142:       144";       146:  129 


Bureau  of  Sheep  and  Wools,  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
aj  Less  than  500,000  pounds,    b/  Totals  for  1941  include  wool  already  sold 
for  export  as  follows:  March  23,000,000  pounds,  April  24,000,000,  May 
25,000,000,  and  June  16,000,000  pounds. 


CANADIAN  CHEESE  INDUSTRY 
IMPROVES  SHARPLY  DURING 
MAY  AND  JUNE   

Cheese  production  in  Canada  improved  considerably  during  May  and 
June  as  compared  to  the  previous  4  months  of  1941,  although  latest  weather 
reports  indicate  that  the  recent  dry  weather  conditions  may  indirectly 
cause  a  future  decline  by  reducing  hay,  pasture,  and  feed  supplies.    Pol- -. . 
lowing  a  37-percent  decrease  during  the  period  January-April  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  1940,  factory  cheese  production  recorded  a  31.4- 
percent  increase  in  May  and  a  6.2-percent  increase  in. June,  as  compared 
with  the  May  and  June  figures  of  1940.    The  May  production. of  16.5  million 
pounds  represented  a  12.5-million-pound  increase  over  the  April  production, 
and  the  June  figure  of  25.5  million  pounds  showed  a  still  larger  increase 
of  13  million  pounds  or  54  percent  over  the  May  production. 

Although  May  is  normally  the  first  high-production  month  of  the 
year,  the  sharp  increase  during  this  month  and  June  can  probably  be 
attributed  to  an  effort  on  the  part  of -dairymen  to  improve  feeding  and 
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management  conditions,  and  to  the  concentrated  effort  of  the  Government  to 
produce  enough  cheese  to  fulfill  its  contract  with  the  British  Ministry 
of  Food  for  112  million  pounds  from  April  1,  1941,  to  March  31,  1942. 

CAHADA;    Production  of  factory  cheese, 
  January-June  1940  and  1941  


Month  :      1940  :      1941  ^Percentage 

2-  ;  ;  j  r_o£  changa 

i       Pounds  ;       Pounds       :  Percent 

•—  — — —   i   

«  <  * 

January   ,\        1,806,159  ■        1,110,347]  -38.5 

February  .  ;        1,830,874  ■  958,556  •  -47.6 

March  j        2,793,160  j        1,407,806  j  -49.6 

April  j        4,937,478  j        3,869,025:  -21.6 

May   i      12,594,630  i      16,551.456  !  +31.4 

June   ;      24.050,316  la/  25,550,190  |  +6.2 

Total  :      48,012,617  :      49,447,380  +3.0 


Compiled  from  Monthly  Dairy  Review  of  Canada,  January-June- 1941. 
a/  Preliminary. 

Another  factor  in  the  increased  production  may  he  the  stimulation 
caused  "by  the  adjusting  of  the  C  anadian  price  of  cheese  for  export'  to  the 
United  Kingdom  to  compare  with  the  United  States  price.    Following  the 
previous  adjustment,  which  became  effective  April  1,  1941,  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Agriculture  announced  on  June  2  that  an  additional  supplement- 
ary payment  of  1  cent  a  pound  will  he  paid  hy  the  Dominion  Government  on 
all  Cheddar  cheese  made  on  and  after  May. 26  and  exported  through  the 
Dairy  Products  Board  to  the  British  Ministry  of  Pood. 

This  additional  payment  brings* the  total  Dominion  bonus  to  1.6 
cents  per  pound.    The  Dominion  Government  is  continuing  to  pay  2  cents  per 
pound  on  all  cheese  scoring  94  points  or  over  and  1  cent  on  93-score  cheese, 
regardless  of  market  outlet.    These  Dominion  payments,  together  With  the 
bonus  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  all  Cheddar  cheese  being  paid  by  the  Province 
of  Ontario  and  a  like  bonus  of  2  cents  on  first-grade  cheese  being  paid 
by  the  Province  of  Quebec,  bring  the  price  of  high-grade  export  cheese  at 
Montreal  to  20  cents  a  pound,  which  is  comparable  to  the  20.25  cents  paid 
for  Cheddar  cheese  at  the  Wisconsin  Exchange,  July  11,  1941. 

Present  wartime  regulations  provide  that  all  cheese  produced  in 
the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  which  produce  the  great  majority  of 
Canada's  export  cheese,  shall  be  set  aside  for  shipment  to  the  United 
Kingdom.    This  practically  prohibits  Cheddar  cheese'  exports  to  the  United 
St,ates.    This  country  obtained  99  percent,  99.67  percent ,  and  98.1  per- 
cent of  its  total  Cheddar  cheese  imports  from' -Canada  in  the  years  1938, 
1939,  and  1940,  respectively.  ■■V- 
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fiSNE HL    AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  .  .  . 

EXCHANGE  RATES:    Average  value  in  New  York  of  specified  currencies, 

July  26,  19^1*  with  comparisons  a/ 


Month 


Country 

:  Monetary 
:  unit 

t  Year 

•      "1  A  1  1 A 

;  19L!0 

i  1939 

:  19U0 

;  19^1 

;          19  Ul 



\  June 

\  June 

1  May 

j  June 

;julyl2 

;julyl9 

|july26 

: Cents 

: Cents 

: Cents 

: Cents 

: Cents 

{Cents 

: Cents 

: Cents 

Argentina. . . 

:Paper  peso" 

!  29.77 

I  31.22 

i  29.77 

i  29.77 

:  29.77 

!  29.77 

:  29.77 

i  29.77 

Australia  b/ 

:  Pound  , 

.305.16 

1373-12 

1287,  Oil! 

.321.19 

'.321.25: 

.321.15 

:321.3k 

:321.5k 

Canada  b  / . . .  • 

! Dollar. . . 

85.1U, 

j  99.77: 

:  80.07! 

87.^2, 

i  88.18! 

88. 19 

:  88.20 

:  88.31 

China  : 

! 

Shang.yuan: 

!  ! 

6.00: 

I3.H31 

5.76! 

5.25: 

5.3^: 

5.17: 

:  5.26, 

:c/5.28 

England  b/. . : 

Pound  ! 

383.005 

360.16: 

U03.IO, 

lK)3.l6! 

r  1103.05! 

1*403.22. 

{I403.51 

Germany  . . . ,  : 

Reichsmark: 

U0.02: 

IfO.lO) 

39.97: 

39-97: 

d/  ! 
-39-97: 

e/  : 

\  e/ 

!  e/ 

Lira  : 

23.^4! 

5.26: 

27.28: 

5.0U: 
23.U3: 

5.O8J 
23.  W, 

d/5.26: 
23.1)4: 

e/  : 
23.UI+: 

e/  : 
23.^: 

!  e/ 

23. M4 

Japan  : 

Yen  : 

Mexico  : 

Peso  : 

18. 55: 

19.75: 

is. 37: 

20.5^: 

20.53: 

2O.5I+: 

J 

20.5U: 

20.51+ 

Krona  : 

23. 80: 

2h,ii: 

23. 80: 

23.  Sh: 

^3.8U: 

d/  : 
"23.21: 

e/  : 

e/  ; 

e/ 

Switzerland. : 

Pranc  : 

22.68: 

22.55: 

22.1*6: 

23.20: 

e/  ; 

e/  ; 

e/ 

Week  ended 


Federal  Reserve  Board, 
a/  Noon  "buying  rates  for  cable  transfers.    Denmark,  Prance,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Norway  omitted,  as  rates  are  not  available.    The  last  average  monthly 
Quotations  in  I9U0  were  as  follows:    Denmark,  March,  19. 31  cents;  Prance, 
June,  2.01;  the  Netherlands,  April,  53.08;  and  Norway,  April,  22.71  cents, 
b/  In  addition  to  the  free  rate  there  is  also  a  fixed  official  buying  rateJ 
Australia,  322. SO  cents;  Canada,  90.91;  and  England,  UO3.5O  cents, 
c/  Average  for  5  days,  rate  for  July  26  not  available,    d/  Through  June  l6 
only.    0/  Not  available. 
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Late  cables   118 


Barley: 

Area,  CansAa,  1939-I9UI   119 

Production,  Egypt,  19U1   121 

Cheese: 


Production  (factory),  Canada, 

January- June,  19*40, 19*U  .  ..139.lto 
Situation,  industry,  Canada, 


June  19U1    139 

Corn: 

Prices,  principal  markets, 

July  26,  19U1    125 

Stocks,  government  control, 

Turkey,  May  IS  Hi   120 

Cotton: 


Consumption,  Canada,  June  19U1  .  128 
Foreign  exchange  payments  re- 
stricted, India,  July  2k,  19U1  118 


Imports: 

Canada,  May  19*4-1   128 

Japan,  June  19*4-1   129 

Mill  activity,  Canada,  June  19*41  128 

Prices: 

Canada,  June  18,  19U1   129 

Japan,  June  13,  19U1   130 

Stocks,  Spain,  June  19*41   130 

Trade,  regulation,  Japan, 

June  19  Ul    129 

Exchange  rates,  foreign, 

July  26,  19U1    1*41 

Grains: 

Area,  Canada,  1939-I9U1    119 

Crop  prospects,  Canada, 

July  29,  19*41   118 

Movement  (feed),  principal 

countries,  July  26,  19*41   125 

Oats,  area,  Canada,  1939-I9UI    119 

Palm  oil: 

Exports,  1939  -  March  19*41   12J 

Production,  Netherlands  Indies, 

1937  -  March  19U1   126 

Rice: 

Exports,  Dominican  Republic, 

1932,1939-19^1   -  121,122 


*  *  *  * 
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Bice,  continued: 
Imports: 

Dominican  Republic,  1927-19*40.  122 

Guatemala,  19 30- 19^    12*4 

Production: 

Dominican  Republic,  1927-1939.  122 

Guatemala,  1930-1939   123,12*1 

Utilization: 

Dominican  Republic,  1927-1939-  192 

Guatemala,  1930-1939    12*4 

Rye,  area,  Canada,  19 39-19^1   H9 

Soybeans  (incl.  oil),  exports, 

U.S.,  October  1939  -  May  19H1  ..  127 
Tobacco: 

Area,  Canada,  19 39- 19^1   131 

Production,  Canada,  1939, 19^  ..  131 
Vegetables  (winter): 
Area: 

Florida,  1938-39  to  19*40-Ul  ..  13*4 

Texas,  1938-39  to  19*40-Ul   13H 

Imports,  U.S.,  193&-37  to 

19U0-U1   133,135 

Production: 

Florida,  1938-39  to  19*40-Ul  ..  13*4 

Texas,  1938-39  to  19U0-U1    13*+ 

Tariff  rates,  U.S.,  1922-19*41  136 


Wheat: 

Area,  Canada,  1939- 19U1   119 

Imports  (flour),  Cuba, 

January  19  36  -  June  19*4-1   120 

Prices,  principal  markets, 

July  26,  igUl    125 

Production,  Egypt,  19H1    121 

Shipments,  principal  countries, 

July  26,  igUl    12U 

Stocks  (flour),  government 


control,  Turkey,  Jan.  30,  19Ul  121 


Wool: 
Exports: 

Argentina,  October-June, 

1938-39  to  I9U0-U1    1^8 

Uruguay,  October-June, 

1938-39  to  19UO-U1   13^ 

Production  prospects,  Southern 

Hemisphere/  19  *+l-*42   137 

Stocks,  Argentina,  March-June, 

19*40,19^1   139 
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